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Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and railing, be put away from you, with 

all malice. 

Ephesians iv, 31 
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Jim went to his house 
and got a pair of plow lines 
and then into the stable 
and put one on the jack 
and led the jack out 
and tied him to a fence; 

and put the noose in the other line around the head of the 
jack 

and began to pull. 

The jack began to make a right smart noise. 

Its dead body was found next morning, 
fifteen or twenty feet from the stable door; 
the neck, just back of the head, 
badly bruised. 


ii 

On a Sunday—a bleak drizzling day— 

Patrick Connolly, perfectly sober, 
entered a streetcar. 

After riding a while 

without “the slightest impropriety of behavior,” 

he was suddenly stricken 

with apoplexy 

and began vomiting. 

The car had many passengers: 
some left the car on account of this; 
others called out 


[3] 



































that he should leave. 

When asked if he was drunk, 
he shook his head 
and said, 

‘Til get out myself,” 
but, 

in raising himself to do so, 
fell flat on the floor 
and lay helpless. 

The driver with the help of a passenger 
lifted him 

and carried him out of the car 

and left him in the street— 

between the car tracks and the gutter, 

about two or three feet from the tracks. 

Immediately afterwards, 

by a convulsive movement, 

he shifted his position 

so that his legs were across a rail of the tracks. 

A woman passing by 

went to his assistance 

and with the help of a man 

removed him to the sidewalk. Here he remained 

in the drizzle. 




hi 

SOCIAL LIFE 


The day had been dark and rainy, 
and she and Fuller were sitting by the fire 
late in the evening 
in an old house on the mountain 


[ 4 ] 


about fifty yards from the road. 

They had a bottle of whiskey between them 
and had been drinking, 

and Fuller was singing, u The Drunkard’s Doom. 


2 

Della and Cliff were in a quadrille 

at a party. When Cliff caught her hand 

to swing her in the figure 

known as “the grand chain,” 

he tried to take her ring 

from her finger. She crooked it in time. 

When the figure was danced again 
he succeeded in getting it. 

She told her partner that she had lost her ring. 

Looking Cliff straight in the face, 

she said to her partner 

and those helping him in the search 

that they need not look on the floor: 

somebody had it. 

Cliff heard her, 

pulled his hat down over his face 
and, turning his back on Della, 
began a conversation with his partner. 


3 

While Berry was dancing 
at a public dance, 
a pistol in his back pocket, 

Williams pinned a white handkerchief 





































on the back of Berry’s coat. 

Berry was led out of the room 

by his friends 

because of his language, 

and not allowed to come back 

until he promised to say nothing more 

about it. 

But he did, and kept cursing Williams, 
who told him again 
that he did it only in fun; 
but Berry said 

that they must go out of the house 
and settle the matter. 

Williams left for the door 
and stepped down 
into the darkness- 

outside of the light shining from the house. 
Berry followed 
but when he put his foot 
on the doorstep 

Williams struck him across the nose 
where it joined the forehead 
with a stick 

the size of a walking stick— 
though some said 

it was a paling from the fence of a graveyard. 


On a Sunday in May 
a party of young men were bathing 
in the river 


[6] 


when a stranger passed 
and was invited to join them. 

He went into the water 
but soon came out angrv 
because someone threw water on him, 
got his knife 

and stabbed one of the party. 

The young man stabbed 
died in a few minutes. 

The stranger was arrested 

and, his hands tied behind his back, 

carried to a store 

half a mile up the river. 

Here a crowd began to gather. 

A cousin of the dead man— 
but not one of the bathing party— 
with a rifle in his hands, 
calling to the crowd 
to get out of the way, 
faced the stranger. 

His hands were still tied behind his back. 
Not a word between them. 

Then the dead man’s cousin fired 
and killed the stranger. 


5 

Banks and Miehle were playing a game of “pin pool” 
at the Commercial Saloon in Laredo. 

The game had commenced at nine o’clock on a Sunday 
evening 

[7] 














and Riverton—his name had been Reinhard—an acquaint¬ 
ance of Miehle, 

was asked by Banks and Miehle to count the game. 

At one in the morning a stranger came in and sat down at 
the pin-board— 

someone called Douglas. He was drunk 

and kept making remarks about the game from time to time. 
Riverton was annoyed but Banks said: “Pay no attention.” 

About two in the morning, Riverton noticed that Banks 
was not playing fair. 

He suggested to Miehle that they quit and go to bed, 
refused to count the game any longer, went away and sat 
down. 

At four in the morning Miehle owed Banks sixty dollars 
and he said to Banks: “I will play you one more game for 
sixty dollars.” 

“No,” said Banks, “but I will play you for fifty dollars. 

I ought to have ten dollars for staying up all night.” 

Banks had fifteen counted on his string; 
he knocked down two more pins and said: “Pool!” 

Miehle said: “There must be a mistake.” 

He let the balls run out at the side of the table, 
counted fourteen aloud and then said: 

“Something is wrong.” 

Banks took a ball out of his pocket secretly and, hiding it 
in his hand, said: 

“Are there only fourteen?” 

He raked in the fourteen balls and counted ail together and 
said: 

“There are fifteen.” 

Miehle said: “Yes, there are fifteen now. 


[ 8 ] 


I have had enough of this game!” 

At this Douglas spoke up and said: “Banks, get your 
money.” 

“Yes,” said Banks, “I want my money before you leave the 
house.” 

Miehle answered: “You will get your money.” 

Picking up his coat, he walked behind the bar and washed 
his hands. 

Banks, Douglas, and Riverton followed Miehle, 
and Banks asked him if he would not have a drink. 

Miehle said he did not care for anything. 

They were now all in front of the bar and Miehle had his 
side to it. 

Douglas said to Banks, “Get your money before he leaves 
the house,” 

and Banks said, “Yes, I want it before you leave the house.” 

Banks then said something to the barkeeper in Spanish, 
and the barkeeper handed him a pistol. 

Miehle looked around and saw it. 

He said to Riverton: “Will you please step up to my room 
and bring me my valise? 

I want to pay him what I owe him.” 

Riverton brought the valise to the door of the saloon. 

Miehle stepped into the doorway,, 
opened the valise, and took out a pistol. 

Douglas was standing at the bar—nearest the door. 

Miehle, with the pistol in his hand 

down by his side, 

walked past him and up to Banks: 

“You demanded this money twice before I left the house. 
How do you want it?” 


[9] 











































Douglas was leaning with his right arm on the bar. 

He saw the pistol in Miehle’s hand and said, 

“You will see damn quick,” and ran his hand into his hip 
pocket. 

Miehle wheeled and “threw” his pistol down on him. 

“My friend,” he said, touching Douglas on the lapel of his 
coat with his left hand, 

“this is something that does not concern you, 
and I wish that you would throw up your hands.” 

But Douglas kept pulling at the pistol in his pocket. 
Miehle waited a moment and added: 

“Throw up your hands or I will have to cut you down.” 
Douglas made another jerk at his pistol, 
and Miehle fired and shot him. 

Then he wheeled on Banks and said: 

“You have a gun on you: 

I want it!” And “threw” his pistol down on Banks. 


Banks said he was a deputy and had a right to carry a 
pistol. 

Miehle answered: “I don’t give a damn what you are. 

Give up your gun!” 

At that Banks made a movement to get ready to shoot 
and Miehle said: “Stand up there or I will shoot your head 
off!” 

Banks threw up his hands and iMiehle reached over 
and took the pistol. “Get going!” And Banks did. 


6 

In a small yard in the rear of a house 
on a Sunday night, 

twelve or fifteen Negroes were shooting dice. 

The game was played on a small three-legged table, 
propped up against a tree, 

[io] 


and lighted by a lamp 
hanging from one of the branches. 

Popham came in and joined the game: 
he bet only small sums 
until he lost sixty cents. 

As the game went on, 
thirty dollars were on the table; 
five dollars of this King’s. 

Gusts of wind moved the money about, 
and Popham laid his hand on it. 

King at once called out: 

“My bet is off!” 

Popham said to him: 

“Do you mean to say that I will steal your money? 
* •» •• •' 

He sprang on the table 

and kicked at King 

but the table turned over; 

then he got loose from those who held him 

and started towards King. 
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A shot was fired 
from the cane patch 
by some person 
slipping along, 
beht over, 

with a gun in his hands. 

One of the Negroes went into the cane patch 

to see who was there, 

and found Coleman sitting on a log, 

and brought him some chicken 

from the festival. 

































Junius went to bed 

and left some rags burning— 

the mosquitoes were bad. 

He had only been asleep a few minutes 
when Coleman came in. 

Junius asked him where his gun was. 

Coleman said: 

“It is half-past ten.” 

“I didn’t ask the time. 

Where’s my gun?” 

The gun had been loaded when Junius left in the morning, 
and had four cartridges in it. 

When a gun has not been shot for a long time, 
it looks white—kind of ashy—in the barrel: 
the gun looked dark in the muzzle, 
as if it had been shot recently. 

“Coleman, what in the world is the matter with you? 

You look mighty bad.” 

“I feel mighty bad.” 

Coleman looked as if he had run a long distance- 
all sweaty. 

J 

His “j ean pants” were wet 
and sandy about the legs. 

“What time did they have at the festival?” 

“ A nice time- 

only that a man got shot.” 

“Who was shot?” 

“Burley.” 

“Did his wife take on much?” 

“Right smart, 

but no one paid much attention to her. . . . 

“No one ought to care for her! 

After she said that she was not going to marry Burley 
and then to go and marry him.” 

[12] 
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“Yellowstone Kit,” as he was called, 
would come to Montgomery now and then, 
and rent a lot; 
put up a large tent 

in which he placed a stand and a number of seats around it, 

and electric lights 

to light up the tent at night. 

In the tent he gave exhibitions of sleight of hand 

and lectures on the merits of his drugs for sale, 

handing them around himself or by his helpers; 

and at these exhibitions there was always music by a band. 


IV 

DOMESTIC SCENES 
I 

It was nearly daylight when she gave birth to the child, 

lying on the quilt 

he had doubled up for her. 

He put the child on his left arm 

and took it out of the room, 

and she could hear the splashing of water. 

When he came back 

she asked him where the child was. 

He replied: “Out there—in the water.” 

He punched up the fire 

and returned with an armload of wood 

and the child, 

and put the dead child into the fire. 

She said: “O John, don’t!” 

He did not reply 

but turned to her and smiled. 


[*3] 
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Late at night, their sow rooted open the door of their 
cabin, 

and husband and wife 
quarreled over driving her out. 

His wife knocked him down with an iron shovel. 

He started for his breeches and said, 

“If I had my knife, I’d cut your throat,” 
and she ran out at the door. 

He shut the door after her 

and propped it closed with a stick of wood. 

When she was found, she was lying on her face, 
frozen to death. The weather was extremely cold 
and where she lay 

the snow was about eighteen inches deep. 

When she left the cabin, she was barefoot 
and had very little clothing. The way she took 
led through briers 

and there were drops of blood on the snow— 

where the briers had torn her legs from the knees down— 

and bits of clothing that had been torn off; 

at one place 

she had struck her ankle against the end of a log 
and it had bled freely. 


3 

Mrs. Farborough went into her brother’s house, 
leaving her husband a short distance from it— 
he was the best man of the neighborhood for strength— 
and, without speaking to anyone, 
seized a tin cup. 

[14] 


Her sister-in-law said it seemed as if she took a good deal 
of authority there. 

Mrs. Farborough replied she took enough to get her thing 
and would also take her teakettle. 

Mrs. Eller told her to take them 
and get out of the house 
and stay out. 

J 


Mrs. Farborough did go out 
but soon returned with a stone— 
as large as her fist— 
which, she held under her apron, 
and sat down, 

remarking that she intended to stay a while 
just for aggravation. 

Farborough then approached the house 

with a stone in each hand 

and, when near it, sat down on a log. 

i\fter a moment or two, 

he sprang into the house, 

the stones still in his hands. 

At this, his wife threw the stone she held under her apron 
at her sister-in-law: 

missed and struck the side of the house near her head. 

The women clinched and fell to the floor, 

Mrs. Farborough on top, 

hitting Mrs. Eller in the face with her fist. 

\ 

Eller went up to Farborough and said: 

“Brother Martin, 

take your wife out of here, 

and I will take care of mine. 

Let us have no fuss!” 

And he started forward to part the women, 

[15] 






























still fighting. 

Farborough pushed him back: 

“God damn you, stand back, 

or I will kill the last Goddamn one of you!” 

and lifted his right hand, 

holding the stone. 

He turned to look at the women, 

and Eller shot him in the back with a pistol, 

just where his suspenders crossed. 


4 

He and his wife were members of a society 
known as Knights and Ladies of Honor. 

The life of each member was insured for two thousand 
dollars— 

to go to widow or widower. 

He had to borrow the money to pay his dues 
and had just been defeated for town marshal; 
and now his wife was sick. 

The Knight of Honor was seen in a saloon with a Negro 

who used to work for him; 

then the two were seen going into an alley. 

Here he gave the Negro a quarter 
and asked him to go to a drugstore 
and buy him a small bottle of strychnine. 

If the druggist asked the Negro why he wanted it, 
he was to say to kill wolves on a farm. 

The Negro asked him what he really wanted it for 
and he said to poison the dogs 
belonging to a neighbor where a girl was working 
whom he wanted to visit at night. 


The Negro brought him the bottle, 

and he told the Negro that if questioned about it 

he must say that he put it in the pocket of his overcoat 

and left the coat hanging in a saloon, 

and that the bottle was taken from his pocket 

by someone. 

When his wife asked for the quinine 

she used as a medicine, 

he went to the mantelpiece 

where he had placed a package of quinine 

bought the day before 

and poured some of the strychnine into a spoonful of cold 
coffee. 

She thought the powder had a peculiar look, 
and tried to dissolve it 
by stirring it with her finger. 

He assured her it was quinine 
bought where he had always bought it; 
and she drank it. 


v 

BOYS AND GIRLS 

I 


A band was playing 
on the excursion train; 

Joe heard it 

on his way home from school 

and boarded the train with other boys. 

m 

A crowd waiting 
to board the train. 

While it was moving towards the passengers, 
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a man with a lantern 
in one hand and a stick in the other 
came through the cars, 
shouting at the boys 
to get off 

and striking at them with the stick. 

Trying to get off while the train was running, 
Joe fell between the cars. 


2 

The railroad company’s depot was between two streets: 
a train had just come in, 
discharged its passengers and baggage, 
and was about to be switched from the main track to a side 
track 

for the night. 

Four or five little girls, eight or nine years old, 

were playing around the depot 

and they took a notion 

to ride on the train as it was switched. 

One of the girls asked permission of the baggagemaster to 
do so. 

He was standing nearby, about to leave for home, 
and nodded. 

The girls entered one of the passenger coaches 
and took seats at the end near the baggage car. 

As the train was moved out of the main track at a pretty 
rapid rate, 

the girls became alarmed- 
afraid it was leaving the city, 
and they all ran out of the car 

[18] 


and jumped from the train. 

The youngest fell 

and her foot was run over. 


3 

A boy of thirteen was employed in a coal mine as “door 
boy”; 

he was stationed inside the mine, 
between the main track along the entrance 
and its wall, 

in a space only a few feet wide. 

The door, hung upon hinges, 
was made of thick heavy timber; 
to open it, 

the boy had to cross the track, 

take hold of a handle on the door and return to his place, 
holding the handle. 

From the chambers of the mine that opened upon the 
entrance 

the loaded cars were drawn by mules to the main track; 
as each car was brought out and the mules unhitched, 
the car was turned over to a “spragger” 
to put a block of wood in front of the wheels, 
for the main track was on a down grade. 

Lights were required in the mine 

to see at all, and each worker carried a light 

fastened to his cap. When a train was made up 

and was ready to move out of the mine, 

the “train-runner” mounted the forward car, 

slackened the brakes, 

and signaled the switchman. He in turn 


[19] 

























signaled the boy to open the door 
and let the train pass out of the mine- 
moving of its own momentum. 

That morning there were brought from the chambers 

seven cars loaded with coal, 

put upon the main track and left standing. 

T he boy was absent from his station 

but seen near the mouth of one of the chambers. 

As the eighth car was brought out 

and put upon the track, 

the mule driver called to him: 

“Get back to your door!” 

* 

And the boy started to do so at a run. 

i 

The eighth car moved down upon the stationary cars in 
front of it 
with such force 
as to set them in motion, 

and the whole train was suddenly sent down the grade. 

The boy had had time to return to his post 
before the train started; he heard the approaching train 
and fearing a collision between train and door— 
with himself to blame—tried to open it. 

The train broke through the door, 

and the boy’s mangled body was found under one of the cars 
when the train stopped. 

4 

The boy was sick and went to bed just before sundown. 

After supper, which was soon after dark, 
his stepfather left the house to go to town. 

When his mother finished clearing off the table, 

[20] 






she prepared to take a bath in the shed used as the kitchen. 
This was next to the room where they ate 
and where the boy was lying. 

While his mother was still bathing, 

his stepfather came back and went into the kitchen. 

He heard his mother and stepfather begin to quarrel, 

and then the sound of two blows 

and a louder noise—a shot from a pistol. 

When his mother and stepfather began talking in the 
kitchen, 

the boy covered his head with the bedclothes. 

After the shot, he heard the scraping 
of his stepfather’s feet on the kitchen floor, 
and then his stepfather came into the room 
where the boy was lying 
and put out the lamp 
still burning on the table. 

His stepfather went back into the kitchen 
and the boy heard the back door open 
and close— 

and then not another sound. 


5 

The child was about eight years old. 

For some misconduct or other, 

his father stripped him naked, threw him on the floor, 
and beat him with a piece of rubber pipe, 
crying, “Die, God damn you!” 

He tried to dash the child against the brick surface of the 
chimney, 

and flung the child again heavily on the floor 
and stamped on him. 


[21] 
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MACHINE AGE 


I 

F orty feet above the ground on a telegraph pole, 
the lineman 

forced the spur he wore into the pole and, 
thi owing his other leg around it, 
leaned over 

to fasten a line with his nippers 

to the end of a crossarm 

by a wire around the glass cup on a pin. 

The line, hauled tight 
hundreds of feet ahead of him 
by means of a reel, 
broke, 

and the crossarm 

broke where it was fastened to the pole: 
he fell headlong 
to the stones below. 


2 

It was a drizzling night in Adarch. 

The street lamps flashed twice: 
a break in the connection, 
and all hands were looking for it. 

When the policeman saw him first, 

the colored man was carrying a short ladder 
that the hands used 

[22] 


in climbing the electric-light poles. 

The policeman next saw him hanging on a pole, 
his overcoat flapping in the wind, 
and called to him but got no answer. 

They put the dead body on the counter of a shop nearby: 
the skin was burnt on the inside of both his hands; 
his right hand was burnt to the bone. 

The insulation was off of part of the “shunt cord” he had 
carried 

and his skin was sticking to the naked wire. 

3 

There were three on the locomotive: 
the flagman, the fireman, and the engineer. 

About two hundred yards from the man- 
stone-deaf— 

the flagman commenced ringing the bell; 

within about a hundred yards 

the engineer commenced sounding his whistle: 

thirty or forty short blows. 

The man did not get off the track or look around. 


4 

Arnold heard the blowing of the whistle: 
the train was coming. 

The only light was that of a small lamp 
behind the shutters of the station, 
and it gave at best 
a weak light on the platform. 


[ 2 3] 





































































The night was dark and cloudy. 

In trying to pass from the platform to the ground 

where passengers boarded the train, 

he could not see the steps that led from the platform: 

slipped 
and fell. 


5 

A brakeman on a freight car, 

he was detailed to go out on a passenger train— 

and glad to go. 

“Haven’t been making much this week,” he said. 

The brakemen were all glad to make a run of that kind. 

The brakes on a freight train 

are worked from the top of the cars 

where there is nothing- 

no railing, nothing! — 

to keep a brakeman from falling off 

or being thrown off 

by the motion of the train; 

but the brake on a passenger train is worked from the plat¬ 
form of a car, 
and this has a railing. 

The night was cold 

with a fall of snow, 

and the platforms of the cars 

were covered with ice and slippery. 

When the train reached Gainesville, 
he was not on it. 

A few days afterwards, his body was found 
in a ditch near the railway, 
where there was a steep grade 

[ 24 ] 


and a reverse curve in the track. 

The body was frozen stiff, 

J 1 

and his clothes and shoes covered with shining mica 
found in the embankment. 

His hands were clutched 
as if grasping something 
but held nothing. 

They dressed him in a new suit of clothes, paid for by the 
railway, 

and at Charlotte he was provided with a suitable coffin. 

VII 

PROPERTY 

I 

They held the light very close to him, 
but he could not see. 

They asked him to sign the paper, 
and someone put a pencil in his hand 
to make his mark. 

He could not take hold of it— 
even feel it. 


2 

Her husband had been on the friendliest terms 

with Mr. Bernd: 

both were of foreign birth 

and her husband had worked for him. 

During her husband’s lifetime, 

she had given a note and mortgage to Mr. Bernd— 

at her husband’s urging— 

for her husband’s debt. 

The mortgage was now foreclosed, 

and the sheriff had advertised her property for sale 

and was about to sell it. 
























































She and her husband had been led to believe 
from remarks by Mr. Bernd 
that he intended to make her husband a legatee 
under his will— 

at least to the extent of the debt; 

and upon her husband’s deathbed 

he had praised Mr. Bernd in the highest terms, 

and had advised her 

to trust in him as a faithful friend. 


She was in Mr. Bernd’s store one day, 
and he was helping her select certain tools 
which had belonged to her husband 
and which she wished to keep. 

The debt was mentioned, 

and Mr. Bernd said to her 

he would never have her property sacrificed 

to pay it. 

The sheriff came into the store just then 

and served her with a paper to foreclose the mortgage: 

she asked Mr. Bernd what the paper meant. 

He told her it was about the debt she owed him. 

She took the paper home 

and did not read it or understand what it meant 
and never heard of the matter again— 
until the levy by the sheriff. 


3 

Early in the morning of the day of Miss Bailey’s wedding, 
her mother went to the home of a lawyer 
and said that no marriage contract had been drawn 
and one must be drawn up before the marriage, 


for it would never do to let her daughter’s property 
go out of the family in case of her daughter’s death. 

She wanted the lawyer to attend to it immediately, 
and the lawyer went to see the bridegroom that morning. 


The bridegroom said that nothing had been said to him 
by the family about the matter, 

and he thought it was late and a most inappropriate time 

to bring up a matter of such importance, 

and he did not think it was Miss Bailey’s wish 

that anything of the sort should be done; 

but he would think the matter over, 

and see the instrument when prepared, 

and then decide what to do. 

Later in the day, the lawyer went to the house of the 
bride’s mother; 

and she called her daughter downstairs. 

Miss Bailey looked as if she had been crying. 

She asked the lawyer to tell her what was in the instru¬ 
ment 

and she seemed impatient to get through with the inter¬ 
view. 

She wished, she said, that she had no property at all 
to be troubled about. 

The lawyer then told her of the contents of the instrument, 
and she asked if it contained any power to revoke it, 
and told him, if it did not, she would not sign it. 

The lawyer said that the instrument had no such power 
but it could be added, 

and the bride’s mother consented that this should be done. 
By this time it was about one-thirty in the afternoon. 

[27] 











































































About the middle of the afternoon, the lawyer called again 
with the instrument 

and now it had a clause containing a power of revocation. 
The lawyer read it to Miss Bailey’s stepfather and her 
mother, 

but Miss Bailey herself was not present. 

Her mother took the instrument upstairs to show to Miss 
Bailey, 

but could not have remained long enough to have read it 
to her. 

The lawyer took the paper to the bridegroom; 
he was in his room, dressing. 

He read the instrument hurriedly 

and said again that he did not believe it to be Miss Bailey’s 
wish that he should sign it, 

that it was too important a matter to act upon at such a time 
as this; 

and he felt that he ought to protect her interests. 

The lawyer returned to Miss Bailey’s mother 
and told her of the interview. She called Miss Bailey down¬ 
stairs. 

“See there! He refuses to sign it.” 

Miss Bailey replied: “Oh, Mamma, my Dannie will sign 
it— 

if I ask him to.” 

She then wrote a note to the bridegroom: 

“I trust you fully 

but I promised Mother long ago that it should be so, 
and cannot refuse. 

As you love me, sign this paper 

and do not add to my suffering; 

for I have gone through with enough to kill me. 

Do as they wish us to, 

r 
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and afterwards I will prove my love to you 
in some other way. 

You must sign.” 

He did, and so did the witnesses. 

This was just before the wedding. 


4 

Alice’s father was a white man, 
of large estate, 

and her mother a colored woman. 

But her father and his wife treated Alice as his daughter- 

in fact, as if she were their daughter; 

although this, as a judge of the local court was to say, 

was “revolting to the moral sense 

and offensive against public policy.” 

She was sent to a boarding school in Washington, 
and was now trying to establish herself 
as a music teacher in that city. 

After his wife’s death, Alice’s father wrote to her: 

“Don’t think that I will ever forget you: 

I have promised this to my dear dead wife.” 

Alice’s father had another daughter— 
his child and his wife’s. 

When he made his will, he gave all of his large estate 
to this daughter and her children; 

but he had given Alice a deed to property in town that was 
worth about ten thousand dollars. 

Only her father and his lawyer, and Alice and her friends, 
knew of this; 








































and she was advised by her friends to place the deed on 
record 

to protect the gift— 
and she did. 

By this time her father was old and feeble. 

He was living with his white daughter 

and spent most of his time just sitting on the porch. 


As soon as Alice’s half sister and her husband 
learned of the gift to Alice, 
they were furious— 

although it was only a small part of her father’s property. 
They sent for his lawyer. When he came, 
the old man was sitting on the porch. 

His daughter, holding a copy of the deed to Alice, 
exclaimed: “See what Father has done! 

I don’t believe he knew what he was doing. 

What can be done now?” 


Her father finally said: 

“I believe I can get Alice to reconvey the property. 

I don’t think she will refuse.” 

And he and the lawyer arranged to take an early train the 
very next day 

to where his colored daughter happened to be staying 
on a visit to a friend. 


They had breakfast with Alice and her friend 
and then sat on the porch together 
talking about everything but the deed; 
most of the conversation was about Alice’s life in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The old man could not bring himself to talk 
about his errand. 


[30] 


b inally, he and his lawyer went for a walk together 
while the young women—Alice and her friend—washed 
up the breakfast dishes. 


On their return, the lawyer said: 

“It will be best for you 

to give the property back to your father.” 

And her father said: “You will not lose anything by it.” 
Tears were in his eyes. 

The lawyer added: “His family is much disturbed 
about his giving you this property, 
and his son-in-law says 

he would rather see him burn down all the houses on it 
than convey it to you. 

As it is, it would only be the land there, 
and would do you no good 
because the people near there have said 
no colored person should live there.” 


Her father said: “I thought that, 
as I have done a great deal for you, 
you would reconvey it to me.” 

* mf 

“Do you want me to reconvey it 
without any equivalent?” 

“I have no equivalent to give you.” 

At this he went into the yard 

and began walking backward and forward. 

The lawyer on the porch said: “Has he not been very kind 
to you 

and given you a great deal? 

I think that under all the circumstances 
you ought to grant his request. 

You will not suffer by it.” 

“Has my father written his will?” 
























































“Yes, I prepared a will for him which was signed.” 

But he did not tell her 

that in the will there was nothing for her; 

nor did she ask him. 

She kept looking at her father 
as the feeble old man 

walked backward and forward in the yard, 
weeping. 

And Alice said: “I can’t think of causing him distress 

in his old age: 

he has been too kind to me. 

I will let him have the property.” 

At that, the lawyer took the deed that he had prepared the 
night before 

out of his pocket. “I have a deed right here and will go for 
a notary,” 
and hurried off. 

When the deed was signed, witnessed, and in the lawyer’s 
again, 

he turned to Alice and said: “You have acted nobly.” 



VIII 

NEGROES 

i 


One night in April or May, 
his daughter saw someone’s hand 
make the curtain which was drawn tightly across her 
window 
bulge 

and ran into the adjoining room in her night clothes 

[32] 


where he and his son were sitting. 

He ran around the house one way 

and his son ran the other way 

and they found a Negro 

under a workbench 

within six or eight feet of the window 

holding a piece of plank before his face— 

begging them not to shoot. 


2 


The Negro was dead 

when the doctors examined him. 

They found upon his belly 
bruises: 

he died, the doctors said, of peritonitis. 

I he jailer testified that the Negro had been brought to the 
jail 

charged with burglary; 

but no warrant for his arrest was produced 

and the jailer did not know-or tell_ 

who brought him. 

The Negro said that a crowd of men 
had taken him from a store to the woods 
and whipped him 
with “a buggy trace.” 

He was not treated by a doctor, the jailer, or anybody: 
just put into the jail and left there to die. 

1 he doctor who saw him first—on a Monday_ 

did nothing for him 

and said that he would not die of his beating; 
but he did die of it on Wednesday. 


[ 33 ] 
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The horse was used to the city and gentle. 

He had often stood near the door of his owner 
in the business part of the city, unhitched, 
with drays and other vehicles constantly passing. 

He had life, was restless and high-strung, fancy and stylish, 

but quite sensible; 

would pick up your handkerchief 

and at his stall fondle you. 

Under the saddle he was hard to handle 
but in harness was tender of mouth 
and easily managed: 

he had been driven up to—and past—a locomotive 
at a crossing 

and had gone quietly, attached to the buggy, 
with a railroad train passing from behind. 


2 


A Mr. Fairchild hired a horse and buggy; 

when he returned in the evening 

the horse had been driven sixty or more miles. 

The weather was cold and sleety, the roads heavy. 
Buggy an d horse were nearly covered with frozen mud; 
and a good deal had been thrown on top of the buggy: 
jn ordinary going, mud won’t fly on top. 


[ 39 ] 


























































































The horse could not stand for a couple of days, 
lying down all the time; 

and the livery-stable man could not get him up. 


3 

The mare, thin in flesh and a little lame 
from a split in one foot, 
was still a good true horse to pull 
for a peddler of kindling wood. 


For some reason or other, the peddler 
took an iron rod out of the wagon 
and whipped the mare with it; 
bent the rod several times by beating her 
and then would straighten it out again. 

Several of the citizens came around, 

but he told them it was his horse 

and he would whip it as long as he pleased. 

Every time he hit the mare, she grunted; 

but she would not rear up 

except when he struck her on the head. 

When he stopped beating her 

she had ridges on her 

and the blood ran from her nostrils. 


4 

The bleating of calves 

kept overnight at a slaughterhouse 

to be slaughtered in the morning. 

[4°] 


11 


One of the hands on the oyster boat 

* 

was sick. He tried to work 
but, unable to do so, 

the captain beat him across the back and sides 
with a shovel or handspike— 
whatever was handy. 

Next morning, too weak to wind up the anchor, 

one of the other hands jerked it up, 

and he fell on the deck. The captain came up to him 

and kicked him; when he cried out, 

pressed a foot heavily on his throat. 

The captain then tied a rope about his body 
and, fastening the rope to a hook on the port rail, 
dragged him from side to side of the boat 
until he said he would work. 

But he was too weak. 

Trying to turn the crank of the dredge, 
he again fell flat on the deck. 

The captain tied his thumbs with a rope 
and, by means of a hook fastened to the rope, 
hoisted his body 

until his feet swung above the deck. 

He was finally put into a yawl-boat 
and taken ashore. As he was lying there, 
the captain for good measure 
stamped on his neck. 

In a few hours he was dead. 

The doctor, moving his head, could hear 
the crackling of the bones 
in the broken neck. 

[ 41 ] 
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SOCIAL LIFE 

I 


I will be down in a few days 
and want you to help me 
do up the town. 

Keep things still as a mouse, 
and look every way 
for Sunday. 


2 

At the party when A 1 asked Hattie if she would, 
she answered: “We have no chance”; 
and when John and Jim asked her, 
she merely laughed. 

But when A 1 asked her 
if Bryan had ever asked her, 
she answered: u No, 
he ain’t got sense enough!” 


3 

John and Allen, young men living in the same neighbor¬ 
hood, 

used to call on Miss English, 

the daughter of a neighboring farmer. After a while, 
John seemed to be in greater favor 
and Allen no longer called on her. 

At his last visit 

he said he would kill anyone who did. 

[42] 



On a night in April, 

Miss English invited some of her friends 
to an entertainment at her father’s house. 

John was invited 
but Allen came also: 

both were members of a string band that was to play. 
Allen’s presence, however, was distasteful to Miss English 
and she told him as much 
soon after he came. 

He left the house quietly 

but stayed in the yard with his brother. 

After they were there for an hour or so, 
word was brought to Miss English’s father 
that Allen was making threats against John. 

Mr. English went out and told him to leave: 
this was not the place to settle their quarrel. 

Allen and his brother went to a shed 

near the road leading from the house; 

perhaps to take shelter from the rain 

beginning to fall 

and to wait for friends 

that were going their way; 

perhaps to wait for John. 

While they were waiting, 

Allen borrowed a pocketknife 
from his brother 

to use, so he said, at his work next day. 

At midnight the guests left the house, 
and John passed the shed. 

Allen came out 

and soon there were angry words. 

John put down the box 


[43] 






















































































in which he kept his violin 
and turned to face Allen; 
then turned away and said 

he would not fight any man who fought with a knife. 

After he had gone a little distance, 

he looked back at Allen, 

and was struck on the forehead 

by a stone 

Allen threw. 

John staggered 

and lifted his hands to his head; 
then ran towards Allen. 

They scuffled 

and John threw Allen down 
and tried to stamp on the hand 
in which he held the knife. 

Allen managed to get up 
and they clinched again 
and this time both fell 
with Allen on top. 

Suddenly the fight ended. 

John was badly hurt and unable 
to walk. 

The bystanders carried him back 
to the house he had just left— 
and he died 

in two or three minutes. 

Six wounds were found on him, 
two mortal: 

the blow on his forehead had fractured his skull 
and the knife had been thrust into his breast 
near his heart. 


[44] 


4 


Of two second-story rooms, 

both opening upon a veranda 

and reached by a single flight of stairs, 

Mrs. McCarthy and her son occupied one, 

O’Brien and his wife the other. 

O’Brien and Mrs. McCarthy’s son 
were in the habit of drinking together 
and sometimes became boisterous. 

Mrs. McCarthy complained to O’Brien about this 
and they were soon unfriendly. 

Sunday evening, just after the street lamps were lit, 
on his way down the stairs, 

O’Brien turned and said to Mrs. McCarthy- 
sitting on the veranda in front of her room— 
that his constant prayer was 
that the curse of the Almighty might rest on her 
and that she would get paralyzed. 

She replied in a low voice 

that she hoped he would break a leg. 

O’Brien heard her 

and turning at the bottom of the stairs 
said: “If I hear anything more from you, 

I’ll come up there 
and fire you over the banisters”; 
then, as if deciding to do so, 
he darted up. 

Mrs. McCarthy ran into her room 

and he followed; 

taking up a heavy beer glass 




































































































he struck her on the head with it— 
with such force 

as to drive pieces of glass into her head 
and break her skull. 


5 

Ten or twelve colored men 

were gambling in the basement of a saloon on State 
Street- 
rolling dice, 

sitting or standing on opposite sides of a table. 

Scott was playing 

and Luther keeping track of the bets, 

Calhoun shoved a dime over to pay a man called “Ken- 
tuck”; 

it got mixed in with Scott’s money, 
and Calhoun reached forward to grab it. 

Scott said: “Do you want to rob me?” 

At that Luther spoke up, 

lifting the little stick he held in his hand, 

“Let me explain it to you, Scott.” 

“I don’t want you to explain it to me.” 

“But I will explain it to you.” 

“I don’t care for you to explain anything to me.” 

“I want to tell you . . 

“I don’t want you to tell me.” 

“Let me show you how it is.” 

“I don’t want you to show me.” 

“You need not talk that way, Scott. 

I have always been a friend to you.” 

“And I don’t give a damn for you.” 

[46] 


Luther leaned back in his chair 

and put his hands on the railing of the table. 

“There’s more people in this town cares for me 
than I do for them. 

I will show you what I care for you,” 
and he got up 

and threw the little stick down. 

Scott had been picking up his money with his right hand. 
He put the money in his pocket 
and when his hand came out 
it held a pistol. 

“And I’ll show you how much I care for you,” he said 
and shot Luther. 


6 

The “show” consisted of some stuffed snakes 

and some live ones in cages; 

and a contrivance upon a frame of pine wood 

in which were belts running over pulleys, 

and upon the belts little blocks of wood- 

images which would pass in review 

by turning a crank. 

There was a muslin screen in front 
to keep the machinery hidden, 
and persons admitted to the show 
looked through a small opening. 

A red light was thrown upon the screen 
and, at a certain point, 
the machinery would touch a trigger: 
fire off a little cannon 
and beat a drum. 

































































IV 


DOMESTIC SCENES 

1 

Van Nicely with his warmest smile- 

bringing presents for the children— 

said: “I have just come from Trenton”; 

unwrapped a bottle of whiskey for Mr. Jones 

and gave Mrs. Jones twenty-five dollars for Christmas; 

after shaking hands with her and saying politely, 

“How do you do?” 

as if they had not seen each other for days 
and the two of them 

had not spent the afternoon together in New York. 

2 

The three had met at a singing society 
and Schmidt engaged the music teacher 
to give Mrs. Schmidt music lessons. 

He himself was a dealer in lumber; 

worked late and was often away on trips to buy lumber. 

Schmidt was told that his wife and the music teacher 
would take walks through the fields together 
and that she would look into the music teacher’s eyes 
“as if she were his bride.” 

Schmidt dismissed him. 

Coming home one day from one of his trips, 

he found his wife and the music teacher in the parlor: 

heard her running across the room 

and, when he entered, she was standing near the table, 

looking at some photographs, 

and the music teacher was at the other side of the table. 


[48] 


Schmidt ordered him out of the house. 

The man hesitated and was about to speak; 
Schmidt added that he was “a blackguard,” 
and said he would call a policeman at once 
and have him put out. 

When the music teacher was gone, 

Mrs. Schmidt said to her husband 
that in insulting him 
he had insulted her; 

that his own stupid face could not be compared 
with the music teacher’s intelligent features; 
and that he was only a dwarf. 

Schmidt turned away 

and muttered something about “a bad woman.” 

At this she kicked him 

and, when he turned to face her, 

kicked him again 

so that he doubled up with pain. 

She then left the house 

and caught up with the music teacher. 

They went on together through the August fields. 

When they sat down, 

she put her arm around him 

and he tapped her lap 

with the newspaper he held rolled up in his hand, 
and said lightly: 

“How would you like someone to kick you there? 
And both laughed. 


3 

He picked up a stick of wood and said, 

“By Jesus Christ, I will knock your brains out,” 
and told her to leave the house. 






































She answered she would go when she was good and ready. 
He said, “You will go before you are ready,” 
and shoved her towards the door. 

She caught hold of the door casing; 
and their little girl began to cry. 


4 

They had come, man and wife, together from Italy. 

Maria had been married to Antonio when she was fourteen; 
now she was twenty-four. 

Her second cousin got her husband a job at his trade as a 
mason 

the very first day of his arrival in New York. 

But Antonio gave it up, 
said the work was too hard, 
and went to shining shoes. 

He wanted Maria to help him by picking up rags in the 
streets 

but she would not: 

said she would wash clothes 

or do any other work suitable for a woman 

but not that- 

picking up rags in the street. 

Antonio would beat her and kick her and spit in her face. 
Finally, she left him. 

Their daughter of eight was taken to a convent. 

Maria had a hundred dollars when she left Italy 

and only thirty remained— 

not enough for a steamship ticket back to Italy. 

She took rooms in a tenement and had boarders. 

Antonio would come to the flat and try to get in 

[5°] 


but she kept the door locked 

and he would go away threatening her life. 

That very morning he had been frightened away 
by her threat to call the landlord. 

He went to the butcher shop where both traded 
and paid the butcher ten cents he had borrowed, 
and on leaving said: 

“I must see the end of mv wife: 

J 

I want to spit in her face 

when they lay her out as a corpse.” 

Later that morning, passers-by on First Avenue 
saw Antonio walking along the street leisurely, 
whistling, 

hands in his pockets; 

and Maria following him at a distance of about ten feet. 
A passer-by, a few feet ahead of Antonio, 
heard the report of a revolver, 

and turning saw Maria with the smoking revolver in her 
hand, 

cocking it for a second shot. 

The first had struck a piece of paper and it was burning. 

The man shouted to Antonio: “Run or you’ll be shot!” 
Maria fired again. 

The second shot went into his back. 

He cried out, “Holy Virgin! Holy Virgin!” 
managed to run almost three blocks along the avenue 
and then fell down- 
dead. 

Maria cocked her revolver again; 
and with it in her hand 


















































































went to where her husband was lying: 

walked around the crowd that had gathered 

and looked between the legs of the crowd at his body. 


5 

He was a trunkmaker, industrious, 
and had accumulated a little property by his trade 
but not much. Once he left her money to pay a bill 
but the bill proved to be a little more than what he had left 
for it 

and she paid it. He pushed her out of the house, 
though it was night, and threw her bonnet after her. 

When she was sick and could not leave her room, 
he got no one to stay with her and left her entirely alone; 
put a piece of bread and some water on a chair, 
and told her she ought to die and go to Heaven. 

She wanted as a medicine what was called “Extract of 
Lettuce.” 

He took an empty bottle and pretended to get it 
but filled the bottle instead with foul water 
taken from a tub that stood outside the house. 

After she had used it, 

she said she was much benefited, 

and he told her where he got it. 

He went away on a visit to Canada; 
said nothing to her about going with him 
nor did he say why he would not take her— 
though she was anxious to go along. 



When she saw him approaching the house on his return, 
she unlocked the door and let him in, 
but did not greet or speak to him, 
and he did not speak to her. 

She prepared breakfast for him as always, 
but they did not eat together 
or speak to each other. 

On a Sunday evening, when they were alone in the sitting 
room, 

she asked him if he ever intended to speak to her. 

She repeated the question and he replied, 

“Some time,” 

left the room, went to his bedroom, and shut the door. 

Finally, she wrote him a letter 
and left it beside his dinner plate: 

“Our lives together have indeed been unhappy, 
with the exception of here and there 
a ray of hope. 

I could never get near enough to your heart 
to understand its workings; 
and have no idea what your feelings are 
regarding the future. 

I should like to know your mind 

and have taken this method, 

not knowing that it would be agreeable to you 

to approach you in any other way. 

Write or speak to me 
as vou think best.” 

After dinner, the letter was gone 
but she received no answer. 


[53] 






















































They continued to live together in the same house, 
and he did not address a single word to her, 
either in anger or kindness. 


6 

For thirty-five years they had lived together, 
treating each other kindly; 
never a word of trouble. 

She never said anything to her husband 

about going to California 

where their married daughter was living. 

The neighbors told him 

that she was going; 

she had said that if she had a choice 

of California or Heaven, 

she would go to California. 

Her husband answered 
that he knew nothing about it, 
and said nothing to his wife. 

She went off while he was away cutting brush; 
never bid him good-by 
or left a note. 

Since then they had not written to each other 
and only heard from each other through their daughte 
Everything had been pleasant and nice 
and your wife packs up and goes off. 

How could I keep her if she wanted to go? 

She was not bound to stay. 

Do you think your wife would come back 

if you wrote her a nice letter 

and told her how much you liked her? 

[54] 


I hardly think so. 

If you would go there, 

do you suppose she would come back with you? 

I suppose if I should go for her, 

she would come back; 

but it would be a good while before I’d go. 


v 

BOYS AND GIRLS 

I 

“Merry Margaret 
as midsummer flower,” 
nine years old, 

was on her way along an alley 
to pick up cobs and coal 
alongside the track of the railroad. 

One end of the sack 
was wound around her arm 
and she swung it to and fro. 


2 

Two streetcars coupled together were coming along, 
and the newsboy jumped on the first one 
to “halloo” his papers. 

Then he stood on the bottom step of the moving car, 

afraid to jump off, 

for fear the wagon coming alongside 

would run him over. 


[55] 































































































People at the crossing at the corner 

were waiting to get on, 

and the conductor shoved him off the step— 

and he fell 

under the wheels of the second car. 

3 

“In the good old summertime,” 

Ellen, all of fourteen, worked in a steam laundry 

as a “feeder”: 

put collars through the machine that pressed them. 

The feeder sat on a platform, 

collars on the small table in front of her; 

the lower roller hot enough to iron collars as they were 

passed through, 

while the upper roller pressed down upon them 

with a pressure of two hundred pounds; 

the heated roller was hollow and revolved around gas jets— 

so hot that if a collar stopped on it for a minute 

it would be scorched. 

Ellen saw a collar with a lap on it— 

the buttonhole part lapped back on the collar- 

put her hand out to pull it away 

and her finger was caught in the buttonhole 

and she could not get it out 

before her hand was drawn between the rollers- 
burnt and crushed as she screamed. 


4 

Patrick had been hired along with other boys 
to work in a coal breaker: 
shove down the culm 

[56] 


when it accumulated in the chutes. 

There were no cleats or handrails 
for safety; 

J 1 

the chutes were small, 

the position at work cramped, 

and the air close. 

But, when the boys had pushed down the culm, 

they could go out upon a platform 

near the chutes; 

at least nobody stopped them. 

Mr. Thrift, the foreman, 

noticed that the culm was not descending 

in Patrick’s chute, 

and went out on the platform. 

Here he found him 
and another boy 

and called to them to shove the culm down: 
they started for the chutes at a run. 

In a little while the machinery stopped— 
and there was Patrick’s body 
fallen into the wheel pit, 

wedged between the belt—that ran the machinery— 
and the wheel. 


r* 

:> 

Tilda was just a child 

when she began to work for the Tells. 

Her mother was dead 

and her father had given up their home. 

When, as is the way of women, 

her monthly sickness first began, 

she was frightened 

and told Mrs. Tell about it: 



























































































































“That is bad,” the farmer’s wife said, 

“and dangerous: 

you might go crazy and die. 

There is only one thing to do: 
work hard! 

Work as hard as you can, 
and you may still get well!” 

She was up at five in the morning 

and on her feet 

until ten or eleven at night: 

milked fourteen cows daily; 

carried water uphill 

for forty head of hogs; 

dug and brought potatoes 

from the field; 

and helped cook for a family of eight; 

scrubbed the floors 

and took care of the little ones— 

did the work 

two stout girls had done. 


6 

He was a married man in the forties 
when she went to work for him; 
she was fifteen, 
out of an orphan asylum. 

She slept on a lounge in the kitchen, 
and the first thing in the morning 
had to make the fire in the stove. 

Later, the fire was made in the summer kitchen 
ten feet from the house, 

[58] 


about sunup. 

When the rest of the family were still in bed 
he would sit down behind her 
as she stooped to light the match; 
and, when she started to get up, 
pull her down on his lap. 

He always helped her; 
hugged and kissed her; 
and finally she got so 
she really cared for him. 


7 

Hank, as he was called, was between six and seven years 
old. 

The year before, his mother had married Jeff Shallow. 

In the winter, Shallow, his wife, and Hank 
went to live in a log house with only one room, 
about two hundred yards from a creek. 

One chilly, rainy day in March, 

Shallow and his wife’s brother, Bob, were making boards 
a few feet from the house. 

Shallow went back to the house 

and he and his wife began to quarrel: 

he told her she could leave and take her bastard with her. 

The boy ran out 

and went down to the place where his uncle was; 

Hank was bareheaded and his toes 
sticking out of his shoes. 

He began to shiver 

and wanted to go back into the house 

but his uncle must go with him. 

[59] 
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After a while, he went alone 
but soon came crying. 

Shallow was standing in the doorway 
looking at him angrily. 

One morning in April, Shallow and the boy went down to 
the creek to fish. 

There was an upper bank to the creek 
with a steep descent to the sand below 
before coming to the water. 

Shallow came home on horseback at about twelve 
without the boy 

and found his brother-in-law’s horse tied to the fence 
around the yard. 

While they were waiting for the meal his wife was cooking, 
Shallow and Bob went to the stable with their horses. 


Bob was uneasy about his nephew 
and kept looking towards the creek. 

He asked Shallow where he had left Hank. 

Shallow answered that he had left the boy down below 

fishing. 

and added, “He hangs on well for a little fellow,” 
and then said they might go down and see what he was 
doing. 

The weather was cold. 

There was ice in the sloughs, 

and the creek was muddy and swollen with the spring 
floods. 

They found the boy’s clothing on the ground- 
pants, waist, worn-out shoes, stockings, and cap— 
went down the creek another fifty yards or so, 
and here they found his body: 

[60] 



a tree had fallen into the creek 

and the naked body had been caught in the roots 

so that it was near the surface. 

Bob and Shallow went back to the house together. 
As they entered the door Shallow fell back a little, 
and Bob told his sister that Hank was drowned. 
She cried out: “I knew it! I knew it! 

My heart has been aching for two hours.” 

She caught sight of her husband. “Oh, Jeff!” 

He took her in his arms 

and told her to “hush and not take on.” 

Bob crossed the fields to two neighbors 
who were mending a fence. 

They helped him take the body from the water. 
He carried it to the house 
and placed it in his sister’s lap. 

There were tracks in the sand 

from the place where the clothes were found 

to the water’s edge; 

but these were the heavy imprint of a man’s shoes. 
There was the imprint of a boy’s hand, too, 
and the lines the fingers had drawn in the sand, 
as though the boy had been pushed into the water 
or had struggled to get out of the creek 
and been pushed back. 


8 

Woods, a colored man, was a laborer 
in a coal mine; a peaceable man 
of a quiet disposition. 

A colored orphan boy 
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about ten years old 
lived with him. 


The boy was in the habit of running away. 

At times Woods punished him 

with a switch; another way was to put him in a grain 
sack— 

it had two or three holes— 
and tie him in it. 

Woods put him in the sack on a day in July. 

Some of Woods’ acquaintances came to the house 

with a jug of whiskey 

out of which they all drank; 

and the boy was left in the sack for several hours. 

When it was opened he was dead. 


VI 

PROPERTY 

I 

One of them saw the smoke rising 
when they went for dinner; 
the wind had been blowing 
strongly from the west 
but had increased greatly in force 
when they reached the fire. 

The fire had crossed the ditch: 
there had been a dry spell 
and there was no water in the ditch— 
or neighborhood. 

[62] 


They had only shovels 
to keep the fire from spreading; 
and the soil was peat, 
covered with moss and grass, 
all dry and highly inflammable. 


2 

The grain elevator with almost a million bushels of wheat in 
its bins, 

a hundred feet wide and three times as long, 
resting upon a rubblestone wall almost two feet thick, 
was on fire. 

The wheat fell to the ground; 
in some places it buried the wall. 

Burning timbers were scattered through the wheat 
and the wheat was burning briskly. 

The fire had been burning eleven days, 

although it had rained now and then, 

and gangs of men were at work day and night 

and much water had been poured upon the wheat— 

when thirty feet of the wall 

fell 

on some of the men. 

The stones were so hot 

water had to be poured on them 

before the bodies could be moved; 

and the mortar, 

because of the fire and water, 

crumbled to dust in one’s hand. 

[63] 
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3 


Blake put his paper money in his vest pocket 

and his silver in his pants pocket, 

and mounted his horse to cross the swamp. 

Hazel and brier thickets were on both sides of the road. 

A man crossing the swamp with a team that morning 

heard the loud report of a shotgun, 

and a quarter of a mile away 

came upon Blake’s horse, loose, with a saddle on, 

and Blake, bleeding from his wounds, 

lying in the road, 

his pockets empty. 


4 

Tully had gone to Reilly’s in the morning; 
could not find him in the house or on the premises: 
had stamped upon the porch and shouted, 
but no answer; 

looked through the kitchen window 

and could see only the pans of milk on chairs. 

The road to the house was frozen 
so that it showed no tracks. 

Reilly was found lying dead by the roadside, 
gaping wounds upon his head, 
his clothing stiff with frost; 
the wounds were of two kinds: 

those made by an instrument with a sharp cutting edge 
and wounds by an instrument with a flat, nearly rectangu¬ 
lar, surface— 

the edge and poll of a hatchet. 

[64] 


Reilly had a wallet that he kept 
in the top drawer of his bureau; 
kept the drawer locked. 

When the drawer was opened after his death, 
no wallet was in it; 

later, the wallet was found—empty—in a coal shed 

on a rafter overhead 

in a corner black with cobwebs. 


5 

Blunt and his wife lived on a farm 
six or so miles from town. 

The quarrel was over a note that was due: 
he did not have the money to pay it 
and asked her to sell her cows. 

He asked her a couple of times, 
and she said that if he asked again 
she would hit him with the ax. 

They were in the yard, 

and he hit her with the water bucket. 

He then went to the stable and watered the stock. 
Coming back, he saw her lying near the well 
and hit her again with the bucket. 

The well was filled with snow—nearly to the top, 
and there was blood in the snow. 

The boys took a couple of shovels 
and digging down 

found clothing, shoes, and a pair of spectacles. 
Then they saw the form of a foot, 
and one of the boys reached down and felt of it: 
that was Mrs. Blunt with her stockings on. 


























































































































6 


Perigo went to Hidiger’s place 
to take away a dog each claimed. Perigo caught it 
and was going to tie a string about its neck, 
when Hidiger approached, pitchfork in hand. 

He had been loading straw—or manure—on a wagon. 

Perigo drew a revolver 
and, pointing it at Hidiger, 
warned him not to come closer. 

Hidiger stopped 

and Perigo started away 

taking the dog with him. 

After Perigo had gone a few steps, 

he turned to Hidiger and said 

that he had scared him with an empty revolver— 

there were no cartridges in it. 

Hidiger with the pitchfork in his hand 
kept following Perigo. 

When they reached a fence 
of two barbed wires and posts, 

Perigo pressed the top wire down with his hand 

and stepped one foot over it; 

but his clothing caught in the barbs. 

As he was standing astride the wire 
Hidiger came upon him with the fork. 

A blow struck by Hidiger 

cut through Perigo’s hat and gashed his scalp; 

and Perigo fired two or three shots: 

one broke Hidiger’s right arm, 

another lodged in his body. 

[ 66 ] 


7 

Four of them were in the store 
at one o’clock in the morning 
waiting: 

one had a sledge handle; another a gun; the other two, 
revolvers. 


Quibble was not a policeman 

but had been hired to find out 

who had been guilty of a number of thefts. 

He found Anderson in a saloon that evening, 
after looking for him in several places, 
and stuck to him, 
getting him drunk 

and urging him to come along and help break into a store. 


One of Anderson’s family was sick 
and he wanted to go straight home, 
but finally went along with Quibble. 

They entered the building 
by means of a ladder left standing 
in the back yard 
and reaching up to a window. 

The window was usually held in place by a nail 

but that night was left unfastened; 

and the back door in the hall 

was generally kept closed by a hook 

but this was not in the staple. 

Quibble went up the ladder first 
and Anderson followed. 

When Anderson walked into the store, 
he was set upon, 
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badly beaten, 

shot in the head, 

and one of his eyes put out. 


8 

Meyer was partially paralyzed 
so that he could not help himself, 
but he had money 
and used it as he pleased. 

Trost and Trost’s wife were his tenants and servants. 

Good old Trost! 

He liked Trost. They had been fellow soldiers. 

Peter Segur came to visit him. 

“Maggie,” Meyer said to Mrs. Trost, “go and get my 
pocketbook— 
under my pillow there— 
and buy us some paper.” 

When she was gone, he said, 

“Segur, what would you do? 

I have sisters: 

one sister here and one in the state of New York— 

I don’t know where. 

Neither one comes here and asks me: 

Gottlieb, do you want a drink of water? 
or, how are you getting along? 
or, do you get anything to eat? 

Can we do anything for you? 

And these people, Trost and his wife, do all for me what 
they can, 

and see I get to eat and drink. 

What would you do if you were going to make your will?” 

[ 68 ] 
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Segur answered: “Leave it to them!” 
and Gottlieb Meyer said: “They shall have all that I own 
after I am dead.” 


9 

She was lying in bed when the lawyer came in 

and she made an effort to speak; 

said something the lawyer could not understand. 

He laid the will on a book 
and gave her a pen to sign it. 

She took hold of the pen 

but her fingers were swollen and stiff, 

and she could not move the pen. 

The lawyer then said: “Make a cross and it will do.” 

She wanted to write her name: 
made marks on the will with the pen 
in the effort; 

but finally made a cross instead. 

Her hand had to be guided 
even in this, 

and she kept gasping for breath. 


io 

It got to be past ten o’clock at night. 

Mr. Stokes read the papers over and over again. 

Finally he said: “Don’t you think I ought to take more 
time?” 

Mr. Siren replied: “You are a businessman, Mr. Stokes, 
and you understand this paper, don’t you?” 

[69] 
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“Yes.” 

“And you understand this paper, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

But Mr. Stokes sat there with the pen in his hand and kept 
hesitating. 

Then Mr. Siren said: “Come, Stokes, if you understand it, 
sign it.” 

“I guess I had better take more time to look it over.” 

“If you put it off, 

you will be no nearer tomorrow. 

Come on and sign it. 

Sign it. Sign it!” 

11 

The rest of the family did not like him. 

J 

Roy had been authorized to sell certain land in Vernon 
County— 

for one of them—at nine dollars an acre, 

and was to have a dollar an acre for making the sale; 

he sold the land for twelve dollars an acre 

and accounted for it at nine dollars an acre, 

keeping the balance. 

Roy was her cousin 

but his attentions to Emily were so displeasing to her 
mother 

that she refused to let him board with them any longer. 

Emily then left her mother’s house 

and went to live with her uncle, his father. 

Roy acted for Emily in transacting her business. 

Her brother once met him in the street 
and asked him 


what Emily intended to do 

about the division of the land in Nodaway County, out 
West, 

that their father left to his children; 
and Roy answered that he intended to let Emily do as she 
pleased, 

for her mother had blamed him for meddling 
and he would have nothing to do with it 
and did not know what Emily intended to do. 

When Roy was out West Emily wrote to him: 

“Dearest cousin: do you think I had better start West 

* 

without having my dresses fixed? 

If we are to be married, 
you may meet me. 

If not, 

I would just as lief go alone. 

And what shall I do with Nellie’s squirrel 
if I go? 

I never got any cage. 

Please answer me fully 
everything I ask you.” 

She did go West 

to look at the lands in Nodaway County 

but, as she told Mrs. Smartwood— 

one of the women at the hotel where she stopped— 

she came to marry Roy. 

Her folks did not like him 
and she was worried. 

Mrs. Smartwood said: “If I wanted to marry him, 

I would.” 

Roy and Emily saw the lands together 
and then went to the county fair, 
but when they got back to her hotel 
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she was sick: 

the doctor said she had typhoid— 
and she never got any better 
but worse and worse until she died. 

She asked the doctor what her chances were. 

He said they were against her. 

“I reckon, then,” she said, “that I must die. 

If I have no chance, I want to marry Roy.” 

She turned to him and said: 

“Are you going to keep your promise?” 

He went out and got a license and sent for a minister. 
Before the minister came 
she spoke about her property: 
wanted Roy to draw up a will 

and said she would leave him two thousand dollars and the 
rest to her family 
and asked: “Is that enough?” 

He answered: “Oh, never mind me: 

I have enough.” 

When the minister came, 

Roy stood up and she held his hand. 

By then it was almost midnight. 

She was too weak 

to repeat all it was customary for the bride to say, 

but the minister asked her 

if she understood what he was saying 

and she said she did. After the ceremony, 

she turned to the doctor and asked: 

“Doctor, do you think I am really married?” 

Someone in the room said: “That is the minister.” 



She then asked the minister the same question 
and he answered: “Yes, you are really married”; 
and she seemed very happy. 


Roy went to his room to write out her will 
as she had told him to— 
so he said. 

But what he wrote was a deed 
leaving all she had 
to himself, 
and she signed it. 

The signature was hers 
but she had been too weak 
to read what he wrote. 


12 

Jane Dill’s parents were poor: 
her father was a boatman on the Morris Canal, 
her mother kept a small cake and candy shop; 
and she herself was a seamstress. 

When a child, 

her parents would send her to buy 

at John Gray’s store, 

and there she met his father, Robin. 

Old Robin Gray was a widower; 

he had been a farmer but had sold his farm 

and was now living with his son. 

When Jane was sixteen and the elder Gray in his sixties 

he began to court her: 

visited her at her parents’ home, 

escorted her from church, 
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and took her to the village entertainments. 
She did not encourage him: 
at times even looked at him with aversion, 
and at times made fun of him. 


He spoke to her mother about marrying Jane 

and her mother tried to dissuade him, 

but he was so earnest and determined 

that at last mother and daughter listened— 

and consented: 

after all, he was well-to-do, 

had a house in a small town near the village where they lived, 
and ten thousand dollars in a mortgage. 


Fie would give Jane, he said, the house; 
spend five hundred dollars furnishing it 
for Jane and himself to live in; 
and assign the mortgage to Jane— 

a mortgage on the very house where her mother had the 
store; 

however, he would keep the income during his life 
for their living, 

but Jane would have it all after his death. 

/ 

He sent the deed to his house and the bond and mortgage 

to a lawyer across the state line in Easton 

and instructed him to have the deed to Jane 

and the assignment of the mortgage 

ready in time for the wedding; 

paid promptly for the new furniture 

and it was placed in the house. 

Jane and her parents went to the office of the lawyer in 
Easton; 

[74] 


there, before a minister, 

she stood by the side of her bridegroom; 

Robin Gray told the lawyer to give her the deed to the 
house, the bond and mortgage and its assignment; 
and so they were married. 

The papers were left with the lawyer 
to have them recorded and returned to Jane; 
and, afterwards, she gave them to her mother to keep 
safely. 

But, shortly before the marriage, 

Robin Gray had deeded the house to someone else 
* 

and had assigned the mortgage to his son, John; 
and this deed and assignment were promptly recorded. 


A few months after the marriage, 

Mr. Grubb, the landlord of the house where Jane’s mother 
had her store, 

pretending that he wanted to indorse a payment of interest 
on the mortgage bond— 
a plain receipt would not do, he said— 
asked Jane for the bond and mortgage; 
took the document into the kitchen to write on it 
and, when his back was turned, 
slipped it into his pocket. 

He pulled out for Jane an old canceled bond 
that John Gray had given his father, Robin— 
at a glance the papers looked alike— 

and Grubb brought the bond and mortgage to the younger 
Gray. 


Jane and her mother discovered the trick 
and went to a local lawyer: 
he discovered in the public records 
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that old Robin Gray had assigned the mortgage and con¬ 
veyed his house 

before his assignment and deed to Jane; 

so that at the wedding 

he had neither house nor mortgage to give. 

When Jane came home 
she found 

that even the new furniture in the house was gone. 




“I want to ask you 
a fair question: 
did he say 

that he killed the woman?” 

“No. 

But if I say 

he said that he killed the woman, 
I am to get half the reward. 

He is just as well off 
to lay in jail 

as to get out and get mobbed; 
for if he gets out 
he will be mobbed.” 

“It is pretty hard 
to swear a man’s life away 
for a little money.” 

“Yes, 

but this is pretty hard times, 
and I am pretty hard up.” 

[76] 


VII 


NEGROES 

I 

A Negro entered the restaurant 

and sat down at one of the empty tables. 

The waiter said to him: 

“I can’t wait on you here: 
it’s against the rules of the house. 

Go to the other side.” 

The room was divided in two. 

“The restaurant” side was furnished with tables 
covered with tablecloths. Glasses were on the tables 
with napkins in them, 
and there was an electric fan overhead. 

The tables on “the saloon” side were uncovered- 
beer tables 

such as are usually found in saloons. 

V 


2 

Williams—a Negro—Davis, Sweeney, and Robb 
were in a saloon together. Williams was talking to Davis 
when Sweeney jerked off Williams’ hat 
tearing a piece out of the brim. 

Sweeney and Williams were having words about this 
when Robb stepped up and found fault with Williams 
for wrangling with a white man. 

The Negro said nothing to Robb 

and was backing away 

when Robb stabbed him twice with a dirk. 

[77] 


























































































3 


It was a Saturday night. The six had been drinking— 

but only a couple of beers each. 

They left the saloon at eleven. 

* 

As they walked along, two and two, 

they saw a colored boy coming towards them, 

and one of them said: “There’s a coon!” 

The last two tried to stop the colored boy 
and he walked out into the gutter 
to get past them; 

but they jumped around in front of him 

with their hands out, 

and the others stopped to watch. 

“Ginger” picked up a stone 
and threw it at the boy, 
but it struck the ground. 

Then he threw another stone 
and it struck the boy on the head. 

He fell to the ground 
and lay there 
dying, 

and the six walked quickly away. 

VIII 

PERSONS AND PLACES 

I 

She had a stand for the sale of fruit. 

It was hot that day 

and she seated herself in the shade of the building 
upon the first step of the stairs 

[? 8 ] 


that led to a fish market in the basement. 

A wagon, loaded with ice, stopped in front of the building. 

The iceman took a cake of ice, 

weighing about fifty or sixty pounds, 

from the cool, dark inside of the wagon 

full of cakes of ice, 

and slung it over his shoulders 

to carry it down to the fish market. 

As he was going down the stairs, 
the cake of ice slipped from his tongs 
and fell upon her hand 
resting on the step. 


2 

Ford was a doctor at White Pigeon 

and Twiss had the only butcher shop in town. 

After Ford left home on his rounds one day, 

Mrs. Ford sent the hired man to Twiss for meat, 
but Twiss would not give him any 

because, Twiss said, he had an account against Ford of two 
years’ standing. 

The hired man paid for the meat with his own money. 

Later, when Mrs. Ford sent the hired man for some apples, 
he waited for Ford at a corner 
and told him what Twiss had said. 

Ford handed his medicine case to the hired man 
and went straight to the butcher shop. 

He found Twiss sitting on a box outside. 

“Why in hell did you not let that nigger of mine have that 
meat?” 
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“Because I’ve let you have too much already.” 

“Have I ever bought anything of you that I have not paid 
for?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are a damned liar!” 

Twiss got up from the box and went towards Ford. 

“Don’t do that!” 

and Ford pulled out a pistol and pushed it into the butcher’s 
face. 

“You damn son of a bitch, I will blow your brains out!” 
Twiss stopped 

and said his books would show the account, 
and went into his shop 
as if to show them. 

Ford followed with the pistol in his hand. 

Twiss turned to the safe where he kept the books 
but raised the lid of the desk on top of the safe instead 
and took out a heavy stock-whip by the small end of the 
handle. 

Ford pointed his pistol at Twiss 

and Twiss, dropping the whip, suddenly pushed Ford’s 
arm down as far as he could. 

The pistol went off 

and Twiss was shot in the belly. 


3 

Ann Wood continued to run the farm 
with the help of the farmhand. 

Three years after the death of her husband 
she gave birth to a daughter: 
the farmhand was the father. 

A few days after her daughter was born 
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she gave the child to his sister 

at the urging of the farmhand and to hide her shame; 
but she would see the child in her dreams. 

The farmhand’s sister was a married woman 
with an infant of her own; 
her husband was a common laborer— 
a pauper. 

1 hey moved to Pittsburgh and then west to Iowa— 
from place to place— 

and somewhere in Iowa the farmhand’s sister died. 

Ann’s child was passed from family to family 
and finally put in an orphan asylum. 

She would go to market with her farm produce. 

On a Saturday, about five in the morning, 
a woman came up to her 

with a little girl about the age, Ann judged, of her own 
child. 

The woman looked at Ann 

as if the woman had something to say 

but said nothing, 

and went on to the end of the benches in the market house 
and said to the little girl: “Wait here.” 

Then she walked back to Ann and asked: 

“Are you Mrs. Wood?” 

Ann said she was. 

The woman was wearing a handsome silk shawl in gay 
colors— 

a light ground and many red and blue flowers on it— 
with a deep silk-fringe border; 
the little girl was in furs, 
although it was July— 
a gray light fur like squirrel. 
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The woman put her hand up to her cheek 
as if she had something on her mind— 
and was silent. 

Ann said: 

“Have you anything to tell me?” 

“Well, not now,” 

and with that the woman walked awav 

J 

and called to the little girl: “Come!” 

Ann never saw the woman again nor the child. 
Afterwards, she heard that her daughter had been taken 
from the asylum 
by a rich woman; 

and Ann was sure that the little girl she had seen 
was her own, her very own, child. 


4 

For nearly a year, Hess, a young farmhand 
had been making his home with Shwartz, a farmer; 
he slept with Shwartz’s son, John, about his own age, 
in the same room 
and in the same bed. 

John was going to be married 
and he knew that his father 
was going to give him a tract of land 
as a farm with which to start for himself. 

But Hess was angry and unhappy: 
he had hoped to marry Shwartz’s daughter; 
she liked him well enough, 
and so did her parents; 

but John thought another suitor the better man, 
and Else said she would “mind” her brother. 
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About four o’clock one morning, 

Shwartz, 

awakened by a noise upstairs 

in the room where his son and Hess slept, 

stepped out of his bedroom 

and met his son 

at the foot of the stairs— 

throat cut 

and nightshirt dark with blood, 
unable to speak. 

Hess, in shirt and trousers, 
with blood on both 
and on his hands, 
followed. 

John went into the yard 
and in a few minutes 
was dead. 

The pillow on which John slept 
was soaked with blood; 
and blood was on the floor. 

So was a bloody razor. 

It belonged to John 

but both he and Hess used it. 

When he awoke in the morning, Hess said, 

John was sitting on the bed 

with his feet on the floor and his hands on his knees. 
It was still dark— 

too early to get up, Hess thought, 
and turned his face to the wall 
to fall asleep again. 

But could not; 

got up and slipped around John, 
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still sitting on the edge of the bed—and silent. 

Hess put on his trousers 

and buttoned them with his left hand 

reaching for the door with his right 

when a push on his shoulder, Hess said, 

sent him against the wall and sprawling on the floor. 

He got up. 

John was out of the room 

and he followed 

to find out what was the matter. 

5 

Market 

The wagons of fruit and vegetables 
were backed up to the sidewalk 
on one side of the Common: 

the hucksters on the sidewalk with their goods; 

the noise of the stamping of horses’ feet, 

the rumbling of wagons, the rattling of chains and harness. 

the shouting of men to their horses and to each other. 

and the sound of barrels and boxes 

thrown from the wagons upon the sidewalk; 

the hawking of goods, 

and the hum and bustle of the crowd of purchasers: 

the stench from the refuse 

and from the smoke of the torches 

used by the hucksters. 


6 

He was committed to prison in default of bail 
and sent down in the van 
with two other prisoners, 

[84] 




one drunk and spewing. In the prison, 
he received two narrow blankets and a tin dish; 
no knife or fork. Slept on the floor. 

The room was filthy. 

The stool had no cover; 

the men made water in it at night, 

and it ran over. 

IX 

RAILROADS 

I 

The bell did not ring nor was the whistle blown 

and his view of the train was shut off 

by the waiting shed— 

until the train was right on him: 

he hadn’t time to snap his fingers. 


The railroad crossed the highway nearly at right angles 
in four tracks. The view towards the west 
was obstructed by a high board-fence, 
a two-story house, a coal trestle, and coal pockets. 

It was snowing 

and blowing hard from the west 

as the teamster drove his horses hitched to a bobsleigh 

at a slow trot. 

He looked towards the west 

but the snow was blown into his face 

and almost blinded him. 

He heard and saw nothing: 
no bell was rung, no whistle blown. 

[85] 















































































































































He crossed the first, second, and third tracks; 
had reached the fourth, 
and was almost over it, 

when the rear runner of his sleigh was struck 
by the locomotive of a train from the west. 


3 

Rosenzweig had a thirty-day return ticket from Erie to 
Cleveland. 

Between one and two o’clock in the morning 
he took an express train to Cleveland to return to Erie, 
stepped into a day coach, curled up, and went to sleep. 

He was awakened by the conductor s call for tickets 
after the train had started— 

and took his ticket from his pocket. The conductor 
reached for it 

and said at once, “My orders are to put you off! 
grabbed the bell cord, thrust the ticket back, and added: 

“Your ticket is no good!” 

Rosenzweig tried to show the conductor that he was 
mistaken: 

that the only limitation on the ticket was that it should be 
used within thirty days, 

that he did not know it was not good on an express train, 
and that he had used that kind of ticket before without 
any objection. 

He offered to pay his fare but this was refused. 

The conductor said: “My orders are to put you off. 
Come!” 

The train had stopped in the midst of railway tracks and 
switches 
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on which cars and locomotives were standing and moving. 
Rosenzweig begged not to be put off at that place in the 
middle of the night 

and asked to be carried to the next station. 

The conductor said: “My orders are to put you off and off 
you go! 

I obey orders if I break the owners. Come!” 

Rosenzweig followed the conductor out of the car. 

On reaching the ground, 

the conductor pointed to a light and said: 

“Go that way: 

it will take you to the depot.” 

Rosenzweig went towards the light, 

and soon saw that it was on a locomotive coming towards 
him. 

He tried to get off the tracks 

and came against a freight train in motion, 

turned to pass around the train, 

and came to another train in back of it. 

He then believed it safer to change his direction, 
and as he did so 

saw r a light to his left on a train of cars backing, 
and then a single car moving. 

At the same time another engine passed him 
and, as he crossed some tracks, 
he was struck 
from the rear. 


4 

The conductor asked her where she was going. 
“Knoxville City.” 

He said: “You ought to have changed at Knoxville 
Junction.” 
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“ Why didn’t you tell me when we were there? 

He told her to get off 

but she wanted to stay on until the next station. 
The train was stopped 

and the conductor asked her if she was getting o 

He said if she didn’t 

he would kick her off 

and that he was tired of ‘‘damn niggers. 

He threw her bundle on the ground, 
and put her baby beside it. 

She followed and the train left hex standing t eie. 


5 

As a freight train was passing through the town 
he got upon it 

climbing the iron ladder at the side of a boxcar, 
but before he could climb on top 
a brakeman saw him and ordered him off. 

The train had gathered speed 
and while he was pleading to remain 
until the train stopped 
or slackened its speed 
the brakeman 

stamped upon his hands and fingers 
until he fell off— 

and fell through the trestle the train was on. 


6 


Hinkelman was under arrest 
for putting railroad ties 
on the track of the Union Pacific; 
and Stain, a detective, 
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was supposed to be under arrest 
for this, too. 

They were put in the same cell. 

Stain had been in Hinkelman’s company in town 

and in saloons together 

and Hinkelman thought he was a friend; 

he let on he had seen a lawyer 

and would very likely soon be free, 

and told Hinkelman he had also spoken to the lawyer 

about him. 

The lawyer had told him, Stain said, 

that it was no use lying 

and that Hinkelman had better tell the truth: 

it would do him as much good as anything else. 

Hinkelman said he wanted to tell the truth 
but how was he to go about it? 

It was easy enough: 

if he rattled the jailer, 

the jailer would bring him some paper 

and he could put it all down; 

but he himself, Stain said, could not tell him what to write, 
for he knew nothing about it. 

u Yes,” said Hinkelman, “I know you are innocent.” 

And he rattled the jailer 

and the jailer came after a bit 

and when he had brought the paper 

Hinkelman put it up against the wall of the cell 

and wrote: 

“Regarding this wrecking affair 

would say I had no intention to hurt human beings 

or damage any property 
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but took especial pains to have the train notified 
in time 

to prevent all accidents 

my object being to get into the good graces of the railroad 
company 

and thereby get a job 

which I was badly in need of 

as I could find nothing else to do.” 

And he signed it. 

Hinkelman then wanted to know 
how he could get what he had written 

to the judge, 

and Stain said: “Rattle up the jailer again.” 

Hinkelman did and handed him the paper. 

He was sentenced to ten years in prison. 


x 

MACHINE AGE 

I 

He left Lancaster with a load of furniture 
on the afternoon of a bright September day 
and went along a dirt road— 
the “summer road.” 

Workers in a tobacco field saw him sitting under his 
umbrella, 

the horses going at a walk. 

One of those in the field 
watched him on top of the wagon: 
standing on the furniture 
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and trying to disengage the telephone wire 
that had been stretched across the road- 
now caught in the furniture 
and taut. 


She saw him fall- 

falling towards the ground with his arms outstretched. 
When she came up to him, 
the team was standing still 

and he was lying about twenty feet from the wagon, 
unconscious: 

the back of his head had struck a stone. 

The telephone wire, 
stretched across the road, 
was still waving. 


2 

The steam planing-mill used the shavings and sawdust 
to generate steam: 

so great a noise of machinery 
those in the house next door 

could only carry on a conversation with difficulty; 
the windows rattled in the casings; 
dishes on the table or on shelves 
shook and were jolted together; 

a great deal of smoke and cinders 
came into the yard— 

and into the house whenever a door or window was 
opened; 

clothes in the yard hung out to dry 

were fouled so that they had to be washed again; 
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STAGECOACHES 

I 


The horse was young 
and not broken to harness. 

As the man at his head 

tried to put him to a stagecoach with another horse, 

he plunged, 

struck the man down, 

and trampled him. 


2 

Of the four horses attached to a stagecoach 
one of the leaders was called “Bitter Root”: 

“Bitter Root” was bad about shying 
and quick to start- 
wild and tricky in starting 
like a colt. 

He was changed around often 

and worked in different places, 

and some of the drivers would not have him. 

While the stagecoach was going along at a moderate speed, 

they met a man on horseback 

driving before him a pack animal 

loaded with a camping outfit and a buffalo robe. 

“Bitter Root” and the other horse in the lead 
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became frightened 

but went on 

and then stopped; 

whirled around to the left- 

breaking the tongue of the stagecoach— 

and ran: 

the passengers began jumping from the stage. 

3 

At a station 

where the stagecoach had stopped at twilight 

the driver saw that there were no lamps on it 

and called for two lamps; 

the superintendent brought them 

and put them on, 

but one was out of repair 

and was not lighted. 

The road ran through a canyon among the mountains— 
level, with a gully on one side. 

A rock was a foot or so outside the track of the roadway, 
on the other side, 

where there was no light from the stagecoach; 

a wheel struck it, 

and the stage was thrown over. 

Fraser had been sitting at one end of a seat, 
crowded close to the side of the stagecoach 
by the other passengers on the same seat. 

When the stage was turning over, 

the other passengers were thrown upon him, 

and his arm— 

that had been resting on the railing— 
was caught 
under the stagecoach 
and broken. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 

I 

The body had been buried face downwards. 
Only the skeleton was left, 
and it separated in handling 
when dug up. 

The coat was yellow ducking, 
lined with a light-colored blanket; 
overalls of yellow ducking, too, 
and a patch on the knee: 
a belt on the skeleton, 
a knife in the pocket, 
and a bullet hole 
in the back of the skull. 


2 

As Hickey and a friend 
walked along a narrow street 
in Los Angeles, 

Salazar was sitting in a chair 
right in the middle of the sidewalk; 
and, as Hickey and his friend passed, 
one of them 

brushed against Salazar- 
struck him 

with his foot on the leg 
and knocked Salazar’s hat off. 

Salazar got up from the chair 
and drew a knife 
to strike at Hickey’s friend, 
and Hickey struck at Salazar 
with his fist. 
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Salazar turned on Hickey 
and chased him down the street 
and kept stabbing him 
until Hickey fell: 

there were two wounds on the fingers of Hickey’s right 
hand; 

another near the left nipple of his breast; 
and still another on the same side 
just back of the shoulder joint; 
and out of the wound in the groin 
his guts were protruding. 


3 

Lee had told Peter Wells, for whom he worked: 

“If I thought the man was hunting us 
in the chaparral, 

I’d take a rifle 

and go down and get him. 

If you would let me have a rifle, 

I would put ‘Uz’ Waffle 
in a prospector’s hole”; 
and Wells had said: “No.” 

Wells asked Lee, one morning, to go with him to Oleta 

and hunt for a horse 

that had been tracked to a stable there. 

Lee urged Wells not to go 

because “Uz” Waffle would be in Oleta: 

“it would be going into the enemy’s camp.” 

Wells said: “I cannot help that. 

I am going,” 

and rode off with his son. 

Wells and his son were at the stable four or five minutes 
and then walked into Main Street. 

“Uz” Waffle with a double-barreled shotgun 

M] 


was sitting in front of a saloon 
on the opposite side of the street. 

He called out: 

“Stop, you son of a bitch, 

I’ve got you 
where I wanted you!” 

“Hold on,” said the elder Wells, 

“you are accusing me wrongfully.” 

Waffle raised his gun and cocked it. 

The elder Wells stopped 
and did not move at all, 
his hands by his side. 

“Hold now,” he said, “you are too fast! 

I don’t want any of this!” 

I do,” Waffle answered. “I’ve been hunting for it.” 

“Uz, put down your gun, 
and come to me like a man, 
and we’ll settle it.” 

“You are a liar and a son of a bitch,” 

and Waffle called to a woman across the street, 

“Take the children out of the way 
and get out of that window, woman!” 
and then fired. 

Wells fell backwards on the porch, 

shot in the forehead; 

and Waffle stepped into the saloon, 

but stepped out again at once, 

and started down the street, the gun in his hand. 

4 

Charlie Blue, acting as deputy sheriff, 

arrested someone known about town as “Gunnysack Joe” 

upon suspicion that he—with others— 

had stolen a number of horses. 

Blue said that “Gunnysack Joe” when arrested told him 
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that those having charge of the horses 

were camped about four miles from town, 

and Blue summoned a number of citizens as a posse 

to help arrest them 

and reclaim the horses. 

“Gunnysack Joe” was put in a buggy to guide them to the 
camp 

and Blue rode on ahead to find it. 

He came back and said there was no camp 
where “Gunnysack Joe” had said it was, 
got a buggy whip 

and dragged “Gunnysack Joe” from the buggy by the 
handcuffs he had on, 
and began to whip him 
to make him tell 
where the camp was. 

“Gunnysack Joe” appealed to the posse 
to protect him, 

and they protested against the whipping 
and Blue stopped. 

All went back to town, 

and “Gunnysack Joe” was kept in the custody 
of one person or another. 

One night, not long afterwards, 
he was in a saloon, 
still in custody and handcuffed, 
when Charlie Blue came in. 

Blue took off “Gunnysack Joe’s” handcuffs 
and told him he was now a free man, 
and asked him if he was glad of it. 

“Gunnysack Joe” said he was. 

Blue then asked if he would have a drink with him, 
and “Gunnysack Joe” said he would. 
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Blue asked him if he was a friend of his 
or an enemy, 

and “Gunnysack Joe” answered: 

“You have treated me in such a way 
I cannot be a friend of yours.” 

Blue then asked what he was going to do about it, 
and “Gunnysack Joe” answered 

that he did not know that he was going to do anything. 

Blue asked him again 

if he was a friend or enemy, 

and “Gunnysack Joe” answered 

that he was not a friend. 

Blue drew his pistol and pointing it at “Gunnysack Joe” 
worked the hammer backwards and forwards 
and repeated his question; 
and “Gunnysack Joe” answered: 

“I will have to be your friend now.” 

Blue told him that he was a coward 
and lifting his pistol again 
asked him again if he was a friend. 

“Gunnysack Joe” said: “Do you want the truth? 

Well, Charlie, I don’t like you,” 
and Blue shot him dead. 


5 

Fly’s right hand was crippled 
and, as he walked, 
he held it—as almost always— 
in his pocket. 

Crossing Third Street, 

when he got within fifteen feet or so of the sidewalk, 
he looked up and saw “Sandy” Webber 
standing at the water plug at the corner: 
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Webber’s right hand- 
in which he held a pistol— 
was also in his pocket. 

“Mr. Fly, I heard you have been around 

looking for me,” 

and Webber began shooting. 

The first shot missed Fly— 
who threw up his right hand 
and started to go back— 
the second struck him in the neck. 

As he was falling headlong 
with his arms out, 
another bullet struck him. 

His body was close to the curb and his face in the dust. 
Webber walked up calmly 
and stooping 

shot him in the back of the head. 

He walked around Fly’s body once or twice 
and said: 

“Now, you son of a bitch, 

I suppose you will go around looking for me!” 
and, throwing back his coat, 
put his pistol in his pocket. 

He took out his handkerchief; 
taking his hat off, 

wiped his brow and the sweatband of his hat; 
put on his hat 

and walked down Third Street, 
slowly at first 

and then quickening his steps. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 

Pride, the foreman, 

and five others who worked under him at the ranch, 
were on their way to a dance Christmas Eve, 
riding in a small wagon on the highway. 

All had been drinking. 

Pride and two others were on the seat in front 
and Green at the back, 

his feet hanging over the rear end of the wagon. 

Pride was driving. 

Green shot at a dog 
following a Mexican family 
going in the opposite direction; 
and Pride said to Green 
that if he didn’t behave 
he would have to get off and walk. 

After a while Green asked Graft, 
sitting beside Pride, 
for a drink: 

there was a jug in the front of the wagon 
in reach of Graft 

and Pride told Graft not to let Green have it. 

Green asked again 

and when Graft again refused 

Green jumped off the wagon and fired from the ground. 

Five or more shots in all were fired: 

Pride was shot in the back of the neck 
and then in the face; 

Graft halted the team and was wounded; 
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the shots at Green went through his hat and coat sleeve. 

The man who had been sitting on the bottom of the wagon 
leaning against Green 

tried to get up when Green fired the first shot 
and was killed. 


IV 

DOMESTIC SCENES 

I 


When they told her husband 

that she had lovers 

all he said was: 

one of them 

might have a cigar 

and set the barn on fire. 



Toller was a surveyor 

and his business called him away from home 
weeks at a time. 

To help Wheat locate a claim upon the public lands 
and give him a home until he did, 

Toller asked Wheat to his ranch: 
he was to help around the house. 

Wheat began to tell Mrs. Toller about her husband: 
how unfaithful he was to her. 

After a month or two, Wheat and Mrs. Toller became more 
than friendly: 

there was talk between them that she would get a divorce 
and they slept together when they could. 
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During the hay-making season 
Toller was on his ranch, 

and the bitter feeling between husband and wife 
flared up 

because he had seen a whispered conversation 
between his wife and Wheat. 

/ 

Toller was drinking 

for the first time during their married life; 
his wife went down to the cellar 

1 

and brought up a bottle of home-made wine. ; 

He finished it quickly and wanted more— 

went down to the cellar himself and rolled a barrel out. 

Mrs. Toller became afraid 

and took her husband’s pistol from where it was hanging 
over the washstand in their bedroom, 
and hid it under the head of the bed. 

Wheat asked her for the pistol 
and took it to his own room. 

Just before dark Wheat went out of the house 
to find Toller and bring him in to supper. 

They came into the house together. 

Toller was drunk. 

Supper was on the table and both men sat down 
but i\4rs. Toller was standing. 

Her husband asked her why she didn’t sit down 
and have her supper. 

She said she didn’t want any 

and he replied that, since he paid for the “grub,” 

he would eat. 

He had a table knife in his hand 

and began pounding the table with the point 

until it was bent, 













































cursing and saying 

he would “cut his heart out and hang it on a pole.” 

Wheat got up from the table 

and went to his room for his pistol. 

He was back in a few minutes; 
stood at the door and asked Toller 
if he meant him. 

Toller sprang up 

and they tussled in the next room. 

Mrs. Toller heard one of them fall to the floor 

and then a shot; 

and heard her husband cry out: 

“My God, Kate, I am shot!” 

There were several shots after that 
and Toller ran out of the house— 

Wheat after him. 

At the door Wheat stopped 

and went back to his room for Toller’s pistol 

and then went out. 

By this time it was dark. 

She found her husband lying on the ground: 
a bullet had entered his belly 

and there were bloodstains from the house to the body; 
he had also been shot through the top of his head 
as he was sitting on the ground: 
powder burns on both sides of his face 
and the top of his head burnt to a crisp. 

3 

At the time of their marriage 

Andrew was worth about fifty thousand dollars; 

r 

Polly had nothing, 
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“He has gone up to the mine, 

and I wish to God he would fall down 

and break his neck. 

I just hate him. 

I just shiver when he touches me.” 

“Andy, I am going to write a letter that may seem 
hardhearted: 

you know that I do not love you 
as I should, 

and I know that I never can. 

Don’t you think it best 
to give me a divorce? 

If you do, 

I will not have to sell the house in Denver 
that you gave me, 

and I will give you back the ranch in Delta. 

After we are divorced, 

if you care for me and I care for you, 

we will marry again. Polly.” 


v 

i 

Burglar’s Tools 

Those drills, in the right man’s hands, 
are called “safe drills,” and used as such. 

This might be used for a blowpipe— 
for blowing gunpowder into a safe. 

This is a whetstone and this a watch spring. 

They would use the whetstone to sharpen a knife 
or a tool; 

it would make a saw out of that spring. 
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This could be used for unlocking a lock— 
a skeleton key for a padlock. 

This for blowing open a safe, 

and this for picking open a window sash. 

This would open a handcuff, if in the right shape: 
I don’t know if you could use it for anything else. 
This is an old key and would make a skeleton key, 
and this is an ordinary skeleton key. 


2 

He entered the store with barley sacks upon his feet 

and a barley sack over his head- 

holes cut in front through which to look— 

and carried a shotgun, 

both barrels loaded with bird shot. 

But the barley sack upon one of his feet 
caught on something at the end of the counter; 
the mask became displaced so that he could not see, 
and the gun was jerked from his hand. 


VI 

A “squeeze” was going on in the Grass Creek Mine: 
the partitions and columns left to support the roof were 
settling 
into the floor, 

and rock and coal were falling from the top and sides. 

Bill was set to clearing up the debris 

from the tracks and leveling the floor; 

other workmen followed him, 

timbering 

to keep rock and coal from falling. 
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After a few days, Mr. Thomas had the timbering stopped 
and told the workmen to help in clearing the tracks. 

Coal and rock were still falling beyond the timbering, 
and Bill said to Mr. Thomas: 

“This is going to fall 
if it isn’t taken down.” 

“It won’t fall yet,” said Mr. Thomas; 

“you have no idea how this will hang.” 

And he added: “I can’t stop to take it down now. 

Clear right up, boys! 

Hurry now and clear up, 

for I want to send coal out of here this evening.” 

Bill was set to load up some coal 
which cumbered the tracks beyond the timbering, 
and within a few minutes 
a mass of coal fell upon him from the sides. 


VII 

The shovelers, unloading a ship lying at the wharf 

with a cargo of coal, 

had worked down to the “skin” or floor: 

they had cleared a space of about three feet 

under the hatch 

and about twenty feet below the deck; 

the coal around them 

rising to a height of fifteen feet. 

The two shovelers 

filled the tub or bucket unusually high- 
higher than the edge. 

“Frenchie” was one of the men to steady the tub 
until it cleared the hatchway, 
holding a line as the tub was hoisted. 
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The engineer was signaled; 

the bucket cleared the hatchway but, 

above the hatch, 

it began to rock 

and swing; 

still hoisted, 

the bucket swung against the mainstay, 
thirty feet above the deck, 
tilted over, 

and three or four hundred pounds of coal 
fell out¬ 
back into the hold 
and upon the head of “Frenchie.” 


VIII 

CHINESE 

I 

“Joe Chinaman, do you know what God is?” 

“I don’t know what it is.” 

“Do you know anything about the obligations of an oath 
under the Christian religion?” 

“I don’t know what it is.” 

“Will you tell right 

if you talk to the jury now?” 

“Yes, I talk some.” 

“What were you doing in Daisy Fiddletown’s house 
when you worked for her in Albuquerque?” 

“Cooking.” 

“What kind of a house is it?” 

“Whorehouse.” 

“Did she send you with her bankbook 

and one hundred and sixty dollars in gold and silver 
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to the First National Bank, 

and did you go instead to the faro bank at Hope’s Corner 
and gamble her money away?” 


2 

The Chinese woman in Cum Cook Alley lay dying. 

“I don’t know of any reason that Fong Ah Sing had for 
shooting me,” 

she said in Chinese, “unless . . . 

a few days ago I was bathing my feet 

over a room in which Fong Ah Sing was sitting 

and spilled a little water on the floor. 

It leaked through and fell upon Fong Ah Sing. 

He was very angry 

and told the owner of the house 

that I must apologize 

and make him a present 

to prevent bad luck coming upon the house. 

The owner did make some little present to Fong Ah Sing, 
and I thought the matter settled.” 


3 

Johnny Cleek and Almira’s husband 

talked about burning Ladd’s barn; 

they were in the front room 

and Almira in the kitchen: 

only a board partition between the two rooms 

and she could hear every word. 

There was a stack of hay on the side of the barn 
and they split the fuse so that it could be lit 
and put the can of powder in the hay 
and one of them touched a match to the fuse. 
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Almira could see the fire. 

When her husband came into the house 
he had his hat, coat, and shoes off 
and had been running. 

“What did you burn that barn for?” 
“Keep quiet! 

Ladd had no business 
hiring Chinamen!” 


IX 

! 

The Bastard 

Miss Lavender had been living in Marysville 
when she met Jed Wellington. 

She came to San Francisco 

when their child was about to be born, 

and was placed by Jed 

in the home of an old colored woman— 

“a respectable Christian.” 

Jed visited Miss Lavender often 
during her stay 

and paid all the doctor’s bills and expenses— 
even her dentist’s bill. 

The child was his, he said to the dentist, 
but he would not marry the girl; 
would be just to her, 
and pay all the expense of her care, 
and take care of the child. 

The old colored woman spoke to him about Miss 
Lavender: 

“She is feeling very bad,” the old woman said. 
“Yes, I know,” said Jed. 
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After the birth of her child 
Miss Lavender left the city, 

and Jed left the child with the old colored woman. 

He did not want the mother to see the child again 
because her parents might find out 
about their affair. 

In time, Miss Lavender married 
and Jed Wellington was glad of that: 
it got her out of the scrape— 
and him, too. 

He did not want the baby dressed in calico 
but wanted him dressed in white always, 
kept in white, 
and whatever the expense 
he would pay it. 

If the child was awake when he came 

he would take him up, 

and play and talk to him; 

if he was not awake, 

he would wait until he woke. 

As the boy grew older, 

he was dressed in a handsome black suit 

with a black cap 

and wore his hair long. 

Jed took the child out with him 
often, 

would take him and the boy’s nurse— 
the old colored woman’s daughter- 
down to North Beach, 

for the little boy liked the birds and monkeys and wild 
animals 

that were kept there; 

and his father would bring him fruit and cakes. 

“This is my son, Doctor. 

Isn’t he a nice-looking boy? 
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I think a great deal of that boy, 

and I am going to raise him up and look after him 

and educate him and make a man of him.” 

Jed called the boy Richard, 

the name of Jed’s brother, then dead, 

who had left Jed all his money 

and Jed said he hoped he might be able to raise the boy 
to be like the boy’s uncle. 

When the old colored woman’s daughter— 

the child’s nurse- 

married and moved to Petaluma, 

Richard was still very young; 
he was taken to her home 
and lived with her 

and was brought up with her children 
and went by their family name. 

Richard was sent to a private school when he was ten; 

Jed Wellington arranged for his board there and schooling; 
but he was placed at school as a ward of his father— 
not as a son. 

The boy was not good at his studies. 

When he was fifteen, 

Wellington sent him to a ranch; 
but Richard soon returned— 
of his own accord— 
to his former nurse’s home in Petaluma: 
it was the only home he knew. 

He wrote to Jed Wellington for money once: 

Richard knew him only as a guardian 
taking care of him for a father and mother he did not 
know, 
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and Wellington sent it. 

Afterwards Jed Wellington ignored his requests. 

“Jed,” Wellington’s brother once asked, 

“whatever became of that boy you were taking care of?” 
“The boy? 

Oh, I tried to make something out of him, 
but he didn’t amount to anything, 
and I let him go.” 

When Richard was twenty, 
he was a bootblack 
in a colored barbershop. 

















































Charles Reznikoff, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1894, spent 
a year at the School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri (1910-11) and was graduated from the Law School 
of New York University (LL.B., 1915). He was admitted to 
the bar of the State of New York in 1916 but never prac¬ 
ticed law because he was primarily interested in writing. 

Mr. Reznikoff has published a number of volumes of verse 
and several volumes of prose. In 1962, New Directions and 
the San Francisco Review published jointly a selection of 
his verse, By the Waters of Manhattan, with an introduc¬ 
tion by C. P. Snow. 
































































